the whole atmosphere of the captivity in Monica
Gardner's Poland, a Study in National Idealism, or her
Adam Mickiewicz.

Mickiewicz and two younger spiritual colleagues,
Slowacki and Krasinski, are the great poets of the
oppression, but the first of these is vaster than Poland
and more enduring than his century; he is one of the
foremost of all Slav poets, a creative spirit of inter-
national dimensions, a notable figure in European
literature.

One seeks for a parallel figure in some other land.
He was deeper and grander than Goethe; though his
sphere is very different, he is somewhat to Poles what
Washington is to Americans. He was a poet, a
prophet, and a patriot of magnificent proportions.
His statue is in every Polish city, his picture in every
Polish school, his memory in every Polish heart.

This trinity of poets, to whom might be added the
poet-painter Stanislaw Wyspianski, though he lived
and worked half a century later, at the beginning of
the twentieth century, undoubtedly mark a high point
in the intellectual life of Poland. Their literary
creations are closely connected with the sufferings of
the nation, and express the visionary speculations
' Polish Messianism', in which Poland is represented
as the crucified Christ among the nations, for and
expiating the sins of the many. This conception, strange
now and intelligible only against its background of
terrible suffering and oppression, was a source of
encouragement to many, but a reaction against it set